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3. The Southern people are bora leaders. This charac- 
teristic of Southern men, caused doubtless by their pecu- 
liar relations to a long subject race, is well known. 

This is undoubtedly a fertile soil for the growth of that 
peculiar sort of leadership and domination for which a mili- 
tary life opens the way. 

4. The Southern leaders would be disposed to go into a 
war, because men are always inclined to that in which they 
excel. " The South has always beaten the North in mili- 
tary leaders." Examples are given in verification of this 
undoubted historic fact. 

Mr. Middleton thinks that these tendencies and charac- 
teristics of the South might be the determining factor in a 
question of war. The Southern people, the masses that 
is, though not in favor of another war, could be more 
easily led into one on foreign soil than on their own. 

An interesting statement is given in the article of the 
unquestioned responsibility of the South for both the civil 
war and the Mexican war. 

It is unpleasant for a Southerner to remind Southern- 
ers of these disagreeable facts of history, he says, and 
he does it only for the purpose of preventing them from 
bringing upon themselves the guilt of some possible 
future war. The North and the South are already well 
cemented together, he thinks, and if they were not, war 
is too costly a process. " This is the country which 
should set others the example of peace." 
• This is the voice of a Southerner true to his people and 
true to the whole country, true to the high principles of 
our national life. We wish it could be heard and heeded 
all over that section of our now united country which has 
known the most of the bitter, blasting effects of war. 
Nothing is clearer than that for a few years now the 
" bloody chasm" between the two sections of our coun- 
try has been rapidly closing, and we can conceive of 
no greater wickedness on the part of any citizen or 
body of citizens than to make the pretence of filling up 
this chasm the occasion of blowing another into exist-. 
ence, by dynamite shell and torpedo, between this 
country and some other with which we are now and 
ought always to be at peace. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



The Annual Business Meeting of the American Peace 
Society will be held at 2.30 o'clock p. m. Thursday, May 
16th, in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, Boston. 

A special public meeting will be held in the evening of 
the same day in Association Hall, corner of Boylston and 
Berkeley streets, to promote public sentiment in behalf of 
the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain and also in behalf of the neutral- 
ization of Hawaii. Short addresses will be made by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., Hon. 



George S. Hale, Hon. S. B. Capen, Mr. Henry Lloyd 
and others. It is greatly to be desired that all the mem- 
bers of the Society who are within reach of Boston may 
arrange to be present and support this movement of public 
opinion. All persons who may see the announcement of 
the meeting are cordially invited to attend. 

The date of the Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union has been fixed for August 19th, at Brussels. 
Two dates are, therefore, under consideration for the 
Peace Congress, either the 12th of August, one week 
earlier than the Conference, or the 26th, one week 
later. The latter date has been practically, though not 
yet officially, decided upon. This will throw the Congress 
late enough to give the delegates going from this country 
the advantage of the winter rates of travel which usually 
go into effect the first of August. The Congress is to be 
held at Luxemburg and, from the growing interest in the 
cause in Europe, it will doubtless be a large and interest- 
ing gathering. 

The peace negotiations between Japan and China were 
concluded on the 16th ult. It has been somewhat difficult 
to get the exact terms of the treaty but they are, as re- 
ported, substantially these : 

1 . The Independence of Korea. 

2. Japan retains the places she has conquered, includ- 
ing the peninsula on which Port Arthur is situated as 
far north as the 40th parallel. 

3. The cession of Formosa and the Pescadores Islands 
to Japan. 

4. The payment by China of an indemnity of 100,000,- 
000 taels ($135,000,000) . 

5. The opening of inland China to foreign trade and 
business. 

6. An offensive and defensive alliance. 

Secretary Gresham thinks that the retention of the con- 
quered places is only temporary. The ratifications of 
the treaty are to take place early in May. A joint pro- 
test against the ratification of the treaty has been made 
by France, Germany and Russia. This is understood to 
be a protest against the British-Japanese agreement se- 
cretly made before the treaty of peace was arranged. 
These movements of the great powers may possibly pro- 
duce serious complications, but in what way it is safest 
not to prophesy. 

No birthday was ever more magnificently observed than 
the 80th of Bismarck on the first day of April. Scores 
of special trains brought deputations to Friederichsruhe 
from all parts of Germany. A deputation of head mas- 
ters from 33 Universities, a body of 6000 German stu- 
dents, bouquets in heaps and piles, more than a million 
postal cards received by the Prince, a royal banquet at 
Berlin, Bismarck dinners in all the chief cities, parades 
and illuminations and manifestations of all sorts com- 
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bined to make the day a signal manifestation of Ger- 
many's attachment to the Prince who had brought about 
the unity of the German States. This unity was the 
thought and talk of the day. History will make it Bis- 
marck's great service to his people. Whatever may be 
thought of the results of Bismarck's career in its outside 
relations to Europe, it must be agreed by all that in se- 
curing the unity of Germany he did a great service in the 
interests of peace. The immemorial strifes and petit 
wars of the German States among themselves ceased on 
the day when unity came. So did all ordinary danger 
from outside attacks, and in this sense also peace was 
promoted. We do not believe with Bismarck that the 
Schleswig-Holstein struggle, the conflict with Austria 
and the war with France were necessary to secure Ger- 
man unity. This ought to have been brought about 
without these bloody events whose direful consequences 
are still afflicting Europe. It may be conceded that these 
events were the occasion for the development of the spirit 
of unity without allowing that they were the only causes 
which could have effected it. It is true that Germany 
was not chiefly, perhaps very little, to blame for any one 
of these conflicts, yet not even this innocence can ever 
turn them into righteous events. But however we may 
reason about the causes or occasions of German unity 
or about Prince Bismarck's motive in bringing it about, 
the thing itself is one of the greatest blessings that ever 
came to the heart of Europe. It is a signal proof that 
God has a hand in the affairs of men and of nations. 

The London Spectator commenting on the fact that the 
House of Representatives refused to vote an appropria- 
tion to pay the $425,000 agreed upon by Secretary Gres- 
ham and Sir Julian Pauncefote as damages to the Cana- 
dian sealers, cites this action as an illustration of what it 
is pleased to call the uselessness of arbitration in the 
settlement of international disputes. In reply to a note 
of Mr. Hodgson Pratt, explaining the ground of the 
action of the House of Representatives, the Spectator 
shows its entire misconception or ignorance of the real 
state of the case when it says : " Mr. Pratt, like the 
American House of Representatives, goes behind the 
award. We contend that an award, to be of any use, 
must be considered binding." Of course, everybody 
holds that an award, to be of any use, must be con- 
sidered binding. But the $425,000 was not a part 
of the award, except provisionally, as the Spectator 
ought to know. Neither Mr. Pratt nor the American 
House of Representatives goes behind the award or ever 
thought of doing so. If the matter of determining the 
amount of the damages had been committed exclusively 
to the Paris tribunal and the arbitrators had fixed the 
amount of the damages to be paid at this or any other 
sum, the House of Representatives would, however re- 
luctantly, have voted an appropriation to pay it. Or if 



it had not, then its action would have been open to the 
severest censure, and the arbitration would have been a 
failure to this extent. Special provision was made in 
Article 8 of the treaty of 1892, submitting the questions 
at issue to arbitration, that if the case should go against 
the United States and the damages, to which our country 
would then become liable, should not otherwise be satis- 
factorily determined, then a commission from the two 
Governments should be named to determine the amount 
to be paid. As thi ngs have turned, the award will not be 
finally completed un til such a commission shall have been 
appointed and made its report. When the report shall 
have been made and its acceptance refused by the House 
of Representatives or the British Government or both, 
then will be the proper time to dilate on the futility of 
arbitration. Meantim e the blessings of this particular 
arbitration, to both Governments, have already been in- 
numerable, negatively and positively. 

Public sentiment is growing strong in New York State 
against the movement, heretofore noted in these columns, 
to make military drill in the public schools compulsory. 
The Nation of April 11th makes a vigorous and sensible 
protest against the bill before the Assembly, and its utter- 
ance may be considered as representative of the better 
enlightened Christian judgment of the State. If the 
movement is defeated in New York it will not be able to 
develop much strength anywhere else. Here is what The 
Nation says : 

" We are glad to see educators and clergymen moving 
against the bill to make military drill in the public schools 
compulsory. The Brooklyn Board of Education passed a 
resolution against it last week requesting the Brooklyn 
members of the Assembly to oppose its passage. In de- 
fence of the bill it is urged that the physical benefits to be 
derived from regular military drill would be valuable. 
But physical training of various kinds is now voluntarily 
provided in most of the schools, and there is no more 
reason for prescribing the particular form than there is for 
compelling arithmetic to be taught in a certain way. 
Morever the bill is mandatory and would entail a great 
expense — much greater, certainly, if it were to be carried 
out thoroughly and generally, than the $100,000 named 
in it. But the gravest objection is that the bill springs 
from the same senseless and brutal war-spirit that is 
making wreck of so many public reputations, and continu- 
ally threatening to embroil us with other nations. What 
its promoters really have in mind is, not physical exer- 
cise, not parades and displays, but the spreading in 
childish minds of the idea that fighting is the noblest oc- 
cupation of man, that we are all the while exposed to in- 
sults and aggressions, and must be ready to whip all 
creation on call. Now, the boys have too much of this 
already. It is in their minds that the furibund patriot- 
ism of Lodge and Frye finds most admiration, — in fact, so 
far as we have observed, its only admiration. What they 
need, together with their fellow juveniles in the United 
States Senate, is not military drill, but instruction in 
good manners, in the arts and love of peace, and in am- 
bition to make the country decent and habitable instead 
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of feared. We are confident that the humane and edu- 
cated sentiment of the State needs only to be appealed to 
in order to show that it is solidly and strongly against 
compulsory military drill in the schools." 

These are wise words. America is no place for forced 
militarism in any form. The attempt to bring in such 
a, system through the public schools is a disguised thrust 
of the most dangerous sort, perhaps ignorantly made, at 
the most cherished principle of our liberties, freedom of 
conscience. There are multitudes of American parents 
who are from principle totally opposed to having their 
boys trained into little warriors, and it will be a long day 
before they are duped into accepting compulsory military 
training for them. 

Hon. Charles C. Bonney, who was president of the 
World's Congresses of 1893, has published in the April 
Monist a study of the World's Parliament of Religions, in 
which he sums up the uuderlying principles and control- 
ling regulations of that now historic and famous series of 
convocations. His position at the head of the Congresses 
and the Parliament of Religions will make this paper and 
any other which he may write of much value in the future 
study of that memorable series of gatherings. One of 
the prominent thoughts running through this paper, as it 
ran through the Congresses, is that of the peace of the 
world, which these gatherings were intended to promote, 
" the coming unity of mankind in the service of God and 
of man," a " permanent international peace." That the 
Congresses and the Parliament of Religions have already 
done much to promote this end is beyond question. The 
fruit will be much more abundant before the twentieth 
century is very old. The latter part of Mr. Bonney's 
paper sets forth the purposes of the World's Religious 
Parliament Extension, an organization which seeks to 
widen and extend the influences set to work in the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1893. Mr. Bonney says in closing, 
using partly his own words and partly those of Dr. Bar- 
rows : " The summer of religious peace will, indeed, 
not come in a day, but it is approaching more rapidly 
than can well be realized. The echoes of the Parliament 
of Religions will not cease but will multiply a myriadfold 
in all the continents, adding their music to the morning 
prayer and the evening supplication of devout and hope- 
ful hearts, and preparing the way for a wider reign of 
peace, progress and happiness than the world has hitherto 
known. 

" ' It was the spirit of fraternity in the heart of America 
which succeeded in bringing together such widely sepa- 
rated exponents of religion. Enemies simply met and dis- 
covered that they were brothers who had one Father in 
Heaven.' 

" Let the grand work so auspiciously inaugurated at 
Chicago in 1893 go forward in renewed efforts, until all 
the world shall respond to its benign and gracious spirit; 
and the pure and noble peace it both prophesied and ex- 



emplified in the Parliament of Religions shall prevail 
among all the peoples of the earth." 

The Peace Association of Friends in America has just 
awarded three prizes for essays on the subject: "War 
inconsistent with the teaching and spirit of Christ, and 
hence unwise and unnecessary." The competition was 
open only to students of colleges in the United States. 
Eleven essays were offered. The first pi ize of $75 was 
given to Mr. H. P. Krehbiel of Oberlin College, Ohio ; 
the second, $50, to Elizabeth Johnson of Penn College, 
Iowa ; the third, $25, to Julia S. White of Guilford Col- 
lege, North Carolina. 

' ' The children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light." They are sometimes 
wiser in the things of light. While various religious jour- 
nals are defending the Boys' Brigade movement, now and 
then a secular journal sees and utters the real truth about 
it. The Chicago Times-Herald, of March 15th, com- 
menting on the fact that a Y. M. C. A. young man has 
invented a gun that will discharge 1000 shots a minute, 
says : " Thus do the seeds of militant Christianity exem- 
plified in the boys' brigades of various denominations 
proceed toward their fullest fruition of blood and 
slaughter." 

The Christian Neighbor of Columbia, S. C, celebrated 
its 27th birthday on the 4th of April. A number of 
friends of the paper and of the cause of peace contrib- 
uted articles or letters, and the issue is hence a very in- 
teresting one. The Christain Neighbor has been owned 
and edited all the twenty-seven years by Rev. Sidi H. 
Browne, who has consistently, bravely and effectively 
carried on peace work in his section of the Southland. 
In an editorial in the birthday number he says : 

"During these twenty-seven years many and great changes 
have taken place in the earth. But there has been no change in 
the essential antagonism between war and Christianity; yet th e re 
has been an encouraging change in the minds of many thinking 
people from a belief in war to the more excellent way of peace. 
The conflict between war and peace is on, as it has never been be- 
fore. And if we should live for another twenty-seven years, or 
until the end of the world, we now feel that we would spend the 
time, with increasing zeal, in opposing war — the sum of all possi- 
ble villanies — and in the earnest advocacy of Peace forever. War 
never. 

If all Methodist ministers (Rev. S. H. Browne is a 
Methodist minister) and ministers of other names had 
been as faithful to both the spirit and the letter of Chris- 
tianity as Mr. Browne has been, we should have seen the 
end of war long ago, and of preparations for war there 
would now be none. In addition to doing the work of 
editing and publishing the Christian Neighbor, Mr. 
Browne has been president since 1872 of the South Caro- 
lina Peace Society. This Society started with less than 
fifty members, in 1872, and now has nearly five hundred. 
We most heartily congratulate the good Christian Neigh- 
bor on having reached its 27th year, and our brother on 
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the thorough, patient work which he has done— a work 
much greater in its ultimate and ever widening effects 
than his modesty permits him to suppose. 

The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia observed 
this year for the second time the anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Pan-American arbitration treaty at Washing- 
ton, April 18, 1890. The meeting was held in the Select 
Council Chamber in the City. Hall and brought together a 
number of prominent men and women. Addresses were 
made by the Mayor of Philadelphia, by Alfred H. Love, 
William O. McDowell, Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby and 
others. Appropriate resolutions were passed in reference 
to the signing of the treaty and its significance in the pro- 
motion of a better civilization. 

The cause of peace and international arbitration has 
lost a good and great friend in the death of ex-United 
States Senator James F. Wilson, who died at his home 
at Fairfield, Iowa, on the 22nd of April. He had just 
closed his second term as United States Senator on the 
4th of March last. He was one of the truest and best 
men that our country has had in public life. He had the 
thorough confidence of his own State and but for failing 
health would have been sent back to the Senate for an- 
other term. He was, in the best sense of the word, a 
patriot, disinterested, loyal to right, always seeking the 
public good, always on the side of reform and progress. 
Before his last election to the Senate he openly announced 
his adherence to the cause of arbitration and peace, and 
when told by certain time-serving politicians that this 
might cost him bis election, he replied that he should ad- 
here to principle whether elected or not. Such men are 
an honor to any State, the strength and support of the 
country. A nation that is rich in such characters has no 
need to fear decay and overthrow. 

Mr. Hartvig Nissen, formerly Swedish and Norwegian 
Vice-consul at Washington, and now Associate Director 
of physical training in the Boston Public Schools, ex- 
plains in a letter to the Boston Herald the cause of the 
present disturbed condition in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
We clip the following sentences : 

The two kingdoms are independent of one another, 
having separate parliaments and ministers, and although 
the constitution of Norway does not say so, the two 
kingdoms have one foreign minister, always a Swede, 
who also is in full charge of the consuls, to whom Nor- 
way has paid two-thirds of the expenses. 

The Norwegians want the consular offices separated, 
and with their own Norwegian chief in Christiana. The 
Swedes still wish to keep it all for themselves. King 
Oscar strongly supports the Swedish wishes. The ques- 
tion was appealed to the voters of Norway, and they 
voted for the change, with the Liberal party in majority. 
But the King and his Swedish ministers will not give up, 
and, contrary to all parliamentary rules, King Oscar de- 
clines to let his Conservative Norwegian ministers— the 
minority — resign, and to form a Liberal cabinet. 



Norway simply asks its right, which Sweden is trying 
to deny it. The war talk has never come from Norway, 
but has several times been alluded to by Swedish minis- 
ters and other leaders in Sweden. 

The Norwegians are a peaceable people, and do not go 
to war unless forced to it, neither do the majority of the 
Norwegians believe that a war is in prospect between 
Norway and Sweden. 

In opening the Mexican Congress on the evening of 
April 1st, President Diaz announced that pacific arrange- 
ments had been made with Guatemala. An agreement 
had been signed which would immediately be submitted 
to the Federal Senate for satisfaction. The conditions 
are honorable and satisfactory to both countries. 

The Herald of Peace, commenting on the conflict be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela and quoting some of 
our remarks on the subject, says : "Both the United States 
Congress and the Boston Advocate of Peace appear to 
ignore the provocation which Great Britain has received 
and also the officially stated fact that Great Britain has 
offered arbitration to Venezuela and has borne most pa- 
tiently with her insults. Our American advisers should 
themselves be just and impartial in their counsels." 

For our part, we mean to be just and impartial. The 
difficulty is that we do not find out everything at once and 
some things it seems impossible to find out at all. The 
case seems to stand thus : Great Britain has more than 
once offered arbitration to Venezuela. Venezuela has for 
many years been asking Great Britain for the same thing. 
Great Britain has patiently borne with the insults of Vene- 
zuela. Venezuela has for a whole generation borne with 
the aggressions of Great Britain. These facts are offi- 
cially announced on both sides. The United States an 
other friendly powers have tried to bring the two countries 
to an amicable arrangement. This is also official. The 
query is, why has there been no arbitration ? There is an 
undiscovered hitch somewhere. If we knew where to find 
the unvarnished truth, we would take the first train and go 
for it. But the ways of politics and the secrets of foreign 
offices " are past finding out." 

Corinto, Nicaragua, has for two weeks past attracted 
attention from all quarters. Nicaragua having failed to 
pay the sum of $75,000 demanded by the British Govern- 
ment for the expulsion of Consul Hatch, on the 24th of 
April Rear Admiral Stephenson handed the Nicaraguan 
Government a dispatch from Lord Kimberly declaring 
that if the money was not paid within three days an 
armed force would be landed and military possession 
would be taken of the custom house and other govern- 
ment buildings until the sum was paid. Payment not 
being made within the specified time, troops were landed 
on the morning of the 27th and Corinto has since been 
in the possession of the British. There has been a good 
deal of excited talk in this country about the Monroe doe- 
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trine, but the administration has declined to interfere, on 
the ground that the question at issue was one of honor 
between two sovereign States and that the United States 
could not undertake to extend a protectorate over 
American republics when violating international law in 
regard to aliens. The excitement in Nicaragua has been 
very great. The opposition party, taking advantage of 
the situation, has madi an attempt to overthrow the pres- 
ent government. The government has proclaimed martial 
law. In view of a possible revolution and consequent 
danger to American citizens our government has dis- 
patched three warships to the coast of Nicaragua. At 
this writing it is stated that Great Britain is willing to 
withdraw her forces and give Nicaragua fifteen days ex- 
tension of time if she will agree to pay the indemnity 
within that period. Ambassador Bayard has been influ- 
ential in bringing about this proposed extension. 
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IN TIME OF SIEGE. 

ELISE. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 

" I wish I were a sparrow !" the little maiden said, 

" For then upon a single worm my hunger might be fed. 

A fir-tree in the forest glade should house me from the storm, 

And a coat of softest feathers should keep me snug and warm. 

" My father in the army is wounded, sick and sore ; 
My mother died but yesterday — the cart is at the door. 
I ate the bit of bread she left — there is no more to-day. 
Where shall I go, what shall I do when she is borne away! 

" Why must the prince have soldiers? Ah, that I'd like to know ! 

Why did they take my father? We begged him not to go. 

Why must men fight with guns and swords till all the streams 

run red, 
When they would gladly stay at home and buy their children bread? 

" I wish I were a sparrow and knew a little song 

Without one note of anguish, without one hint of wrong, — 

The tiniest of sparrows safe sheltered in a tree, 

With a worm to eat, and a mother's breast to shield and comfort 



ROGER WILLIAMS. 

BT HEZEKIAH B UTTER WORTH . 

He slept amid the winter snows, 
By ravens fed, he brake his way, 

But, lo, the towns of heroes rose 
Where'er the Exile knelt to pray! 

I see him now, our Leader grand, 

When called to make for Truth his choice, 
'Mid Councils grave assembling, stand, 

And 'gainst the world I hear his voice : 

' Thee, sense of Right, I must obey, 
And hope and trust, whate'er betide; 

I cannot always know my way, 
But I can always know my Guide. 

" Self-sacrifice is never lost, 
But bears the seed of its reward; 

They who for others lose the most, 
For others gain the most from God. 



" Yes, though forsaken, I must go, 
With nothing for my hope but prayer, 

Amid the winds, amid the snow, 
Amid the ravens of the air. 

" Helpless of hand, and sore of heart, 

Bereft of human brotherhood, 
I trust the whole and not the part, 

Anl know that Providence is good." 

In exile thus he moored his bark 

Where white the Indians' smoke-wreaths curled, 
And there in cabins lone and dark, 

He saw the Truth that freed the world. 

Sublime, he treads these ancient shores, 
'Mid bearded oaks and caverns wild, 

And pleads with chiefs and sagamores 
To spare the towns that him exiled. 

Beside the Narragansett Bay, 
The red tribes heard his voice ascend: 

" Forbear your enemies to slay, 
And God himself will be your friend!" 

He rested; bade a city rise; 

What name should be its strong defence? 
To Heaven's high gates he raised his eyes, 

And saw the angel Providence ! 

Young church upon the march of time ! 

Such was thy Prophet; rise and prove 
Thy equal worth and faith sublime, 

And thou humanity shalt move ! 

He saw the future's lifted arch, 

And to the nations oped the gates. 
Take thou his Guide and forward march, 

A greater victory thee awaits ! 
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HERALD OF PEACE. 
Parliamentary Protest against Jingoism. 

In the House of Commons, on March 18th, a praiseworthy 
but unavailing protest was raised by, unfortunately, only 
a very small number of Members, against the recent re- 
newed panic outlay upon Armaments. The following 
were some of the objections raised : 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson said he agreed with the late Sir 
R. Peel, who long ago said : — " I believe that in time of 
peace we must by retrenchment consent to incur some 
risk." Those were words of common sense ; and it 
ought to be explained now whether we were preparing to 
fight the whole world, or were proceeding on a more 
rational footing. Of course, they would hear again the 
old adage, " If you wish for peace you must prepare for 
war " ; but that was like saying that if you wanted to keep 
dry you must jump into a river, or if you wanted to keep 
sober you must fly to brandy. Experience showed the 
folly of the wise saying that was so often quoted. France 
and Germany, Russia and Turkey, were the four nations 
that had fallen most completely under militarism, and we 
know that within living memory all these nations have 
been involved in disastrous wars. From his earliest 
youth he had been taught that the Liberal policy was com- 
prised in the words, " Peace, Retrenchment and Reform." 
But this Liberal Government was out-jingoing the Jingo, 
and the estimates were more extravagant than ever. 
The bloated armaments, as long ago they were called, 
were increasing. Ten years ago, said the representative 
of the Admiralty, the Navy estimates were twelve mil- 



